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ABSTRACT 

Reading as thinking, the key to reading maturity, 
flexibility, and efficiency, is dependent upon the reader’s purposes 
and his repertory of reading skills. Instruction should begin vith 
the teacher's evaluation of the reader's functioning s u ill level, his 
psychological characteristics, and the nature and qualify of his 
stored information. Skillful reading instruction from the beginning 
and at all levels contributes to this essential objective--reading as 
a thinking process. The flexible reader, as a result of his attention 
to purpose, difficulty of material, complexity of theme, and 
background knowledge must make adjustments in his reading approaches. 
Variability in rate does result from this readino-thinking process. 
Therefore, teachers should present their students with varied reading 
material, provide exercises in reading for a variety of purposes, and 
frequently assess progress in developing reading flexibility. 
References and applications of the readinq as thinking concept to the 
classroom are included. (Author/CL) 
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Sootion Topiot Problems in Roading for the Advanood 

Studont 

Snooker* a Topic I "Improving Flexibility in Reading for 

tho Advanood Student" 

All planning for elementary reading instruction 
should bogln v/ith the 3 tudont. Teachers may r.sod this 
9 pcoial rominder today bcoauso of the present influx of 
materials, gadgets, and equipment* Idontifioation of 
student needs requires oareful dia©aosis vliich dotorainoj 
levels of aohiovement, typos of interests, md sources of 
motivation among tho group* Tho skillful planning of a 
meaningful program of reading ins true tion can then bo 
aooomplished in terns of the information revealed by the 
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diagnosis* 
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Identification of the Advanced Studont 

The advanced studont, viio is tho special focus of 
this disoussion, is in special ncod of early identifica- 
tion. This task is not particularly difficult for an 
alert toaohor. Such a studont is usually reading above 
grade lovel, ofton having learned to read boforo starting 
to sohool. He has an elevated soore on intelligcnoo tosts* 
Standardized reading tests indicato intellectual superior- 
ity, especially in tho area of comprehension* The advanoed 
student will likely have Jeamod by many different methods* 
An example was Stophen, 5^ yoars, who said, " I didn*t 
have to loam to read— I just always knew how*" On in- 
vestigation the mother revoalod that sho first noticed 
Stephen reading tho titles of tho reoords as he playod 
them on his record playor at years* Stephen had asso- 
ciated the words in the titlos with the words ho hoard 
on the reoords* Ho soon was reading stories that had been 
read to him several timoa* Thus, his l^un interoot in 
words and hie retention, both visual and auditory, pro- 
vided clues to his intellectual potential and his advance- 
ment as a roador* 

Classroom observation, which may oonfim tost results, 
is another usoful moans by which the advanced student 
can be recognized* Students who demonstrate unusual 
powers of oonoontration, have superior oormand of languago, 
enjoy a keen sense of humor, loam quickly, rooall 
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accurately, exoroise oxoopbional powers of observation, 
soo relationships, and can offootivoly approach the 
solution of praotdonl problems aro likely to bo mentally 
above avorago • In addition, a survey of favorite tele- 
vision programs, books, magazines, and leisuro timo 
aotivitios will often identify individuals v/ith broad, 
mature interests and a marked desire to loam (11) » 
Although thero aro setno ovor-aohiovors in reading, thoy 
are oonporativoly few# Tho largo majority of advanced 
roadors tond to oomo from tho advanced sfcudont group. 

It is for this roaaon that tho pro sent discussion y/111 
givo major oonsidoration to tho odvanood student as tho 
primary 30uroo from whioh odvanood roadors are dovolopod. 

Quality diagnosis is the beginning of quality ins true 
tion. As ''/hippie points out, M l‘o good plan for reading 
can bo oorrlod out until tho teacher knows his pupils woll 
(8). To beoomo truly acquainted with pupils roquiros 
timo, offort, interest, and proper evaluation* Teacher 
diagnosis of student needs involves the aooumulation of 
lnfonnation whioh leads to tho development of insights 
regarding the readorU functioning akill level, the naturo 
and quality of his stored information, and his psychologi- 
cal oharaotoristios * Valuablo information for instruction 
may bo g loaned from a knowledge of tho makeup cf the 
child t a own private world* The typo and breadth of his 
interests and the economic, educational, and oultural 
levels of hla home and community are highly important 
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faotors. Tho extent to v/hioh he is aoceptod as a worthy 
member of his family and his peer group, as v/oll as tho 
stato of his physioal health and wollboing, must like- 
wi so bo oonoiderod. Such elements are of givat sig- 
nificance in tho planning of roading instruction for 
all students, whothor advanoed cr not* 

V, ’or king with tho Advanoed Roador 
The advanced studont in reading, at vhatever lovol, 
poses a ohallengo ovon to a diocomlng teacher* Thoro 
is the ovor-prosont threat of a tondonoy on tho part of 
tho toaohor to nogloot tho individual who "oan make it 
on his own”* The development of a vorsatile or flexible 
roador, howevor, roquiros oaroful attention* Although 
tho ablo studont my forgo ahead on his ov.n initiative, 
his progress oan bo onhanood by the skillful dirootion 
of a oapablo, understanding toaohor* For example, tho 
advonood student may tond to memorize the boginning read- 
ing vooabulary* By tho time ho rcaohos tho third or 
fourth grado tho roading vooabulary load booomos too 
groat for memorisation, with tho rosult that the individual 
is in danger of boooming disabled in spito of his bogin* 
ring potential* A student's ability to proceed satis- 
factorily 11 on his own" beoonos substantially limited under 
suoh oirouastanoos* Ho bogins to suffer tho consequences 
of having to prooood without the benefits of skilled 
dirootion by a oapablo teacher. 
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Likewise, in developing study skills and critioal 
reading skills tho advanced rcador may profit Greatly 
from tho bonofito of skillful instruction* Although 
ho may bo reading satisfactorily at his own lovol, ho is 
more likoly to progrooa toward reading maturity when ho 
is properly guided* V?hat wo do with abudonts does moko 
a difference I Toachors must provide challenging and en- 
riching rending oxporionocs* A oroativo and imaginative 
teaohor who has instructional expertise in ronding is 

ossontial if tho capable student; is to fulfill his reading 

% 

potential* 

Tho noed of the advonood reader is not for less guid- 
ance but rathor, for guidanoo of a somewhat different 
nature than that given to his loos gifted fellows* If 
tho dovelopmont of poor attitudos and habits of read*. g 
is to bo avoided, froquent and oaroful evaluation is re- 
quired. Fundamental skills should bo developed sequen- 
tially, but at a faster rate than usually oxpeoted* Vooab- 
ulary development, word rcoogiition skills, oral reading, 
comprehension, purposeful reading, ard the readirg study 
skills must all move forward in a spiral fashion with no 
limits set by grodo lovol* The important cons id o ra t Ion 
in teacher and/or atudont evaluation is whether *hore has 
boon progress since the previous evaluation* 

Cmtlon should bo exeroised in planning reading activ- 
ities for the advanced student* Assignments must be 
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purposeful and appropriate to tho achievement lovol and 
interest of tho student. Opportunities to participate 
in group disoussions, to profit from the insists of 
olaosmatos, to oheok tho validity of the reader's own 
thinking, and to loarn to expross ideas in a social 
situation are very important. Tho use of basal roadors 
makes it possible for tho advancod student to roaot at 
a high lovol of in to rp rot at ion bocauso of his awareness 
of implied meanings. Supplementary reading aotivltioo 
ocn oxtend ideas aoqulrod in basal roading and oan enrioh 
olaso disoussions. 

Timo shculd bo provided for tho advanced l'endor to 
road solf-o olooted materials that satisfy his personal 
needs and our iositioa. He oan bo guidod in the selection 
of many types of materials and at different levels of 
difficulty. At no timo should tho odvanoed student, be 
allowed to sottlc for minimum requirements and to fritter 
away his time (8). 

Tho advanood student in reading needo exposure to 
materials of great numbor and variety. Ted ay's commercial 
market offora promising assistanoo in mooting this need. 

A pressing question faoing teaohers today isj Which 
materials oan boat bo utilised to serve a particular 
student's need? Tho library has become a materials center 
or learning eenter where books and magasinas aro only a 
part of available resources. Audio tapes, filmstrips, 
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and rrOf.roramod looming materials are o3poo lolly useful 
in o l*o 11 engine the capablo student* 

Certain responsibilities for promoting optimum devel- 
opment of advonood readers root with tho sohool* The 

gonornl oohool environment should allow reasonable freedom 
(^students in] 

of funotioning forYa oooporatively-dovoloped reading program* 
Tho oohool sohodulo must accor.r<iodate teaohej otudont oon- 
foronoos, ao voll as formal and informal evaluation* Suoh 
ovaluationo oan result in the rofinomont of skills, tho 
setting of furthor goals, and tho solootion of proooduros 
and materials to bo utilized* 

Flexibility in Reading 

Analysis of tho ohoraotoriatios of advonood rcadors 
indioatoa thoy havo a repertory of reading skills and 
that thoy uso theso skills as appropriato to their purposo 
and to tho material (ll)* Thoy are skillful in adjusting 
method and rate to tho ir purposoo for reading, thus show- 
ing unusual flexibility* Flexibility in reading is a 
koy to the reading maturity and off ioienoy whioh charac- 
terise the able reader* Aoocrdlng to Arthur KoDonald 
there are at least threo identifiable charaotoristios of 
the flexiblo reader! (1) He roads with a definite purpose* 

(2) He adapts his reading approaches to variations in 
style, o on tent, difficulty of vooabulary, end hJs tm 
background of knowledge* (3) He le emotionally fro© to 
look beyond the printed linos to the mcanlnge that are 
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implied (1). 

In ordor to improve flexibility reading oxperts 
rcoommond thnt studonts bo made aware of oortain rato 
odjustmont approaohos. Tho charaoteristios and applica- 
tion of eaoh spproaoh should bo part of tho fundamentals 
of a basio reading program* Tho four identifiable tooh- 
niquos include: sic inning (reading swiftly and lightly), 

30 anning (reading rapidly for main idoas), study reading 
(reading with maximum understanding), and rofloctivo rend- 
ing (following directions, onjoying poetry, cto.). Planned 
instruction and assessment should provido an understanding 
of eaoh approach, together with opportunitioo for doolaring 
purposes and praotioo in applying different techniques 
to different materials, «»ith froquor.t assoaament students 
are thought to become increasingly flexible and effioiont 
in all their roading. Tho steadily enlarging store of 
knowledge in all fields necessitates a careful appraisal 
of posslblo ways to improve reading effloienoy* 

Recent resoaroh challenges the widoly prevalent con- 
Oopt that the roador oan deliberately and consciously vary 
his roading approaoh and reading rate. In one study of 
6000 elemen tary-to-adult readers 00 per cent maintained 
a characteristic approaoh to almost all typos of reading, 
despite instructions for oh&nges in purposo and variation 
in material (1), Research done by Spa oho, Sheldon and 
others emphasises the great complexity of the. reading 
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characteristic kiown ao flexibility# Further research on 
odvnnood readoro may furnish clues os to hov/ offioicnoy, 
flexibility, and maturity in roading aro attained# Can 
oaoh of thoso goals bo taught as a separate act? At 
prooont, roooaroh ouggoots that flexibility i3 a vory com- 
plex reading aotivity v/hioh involvoa a numbor of differing 
but rolatod factors# This view is in contrast with the 
conoopt of flexibility as boing ono inclusive ability or 
skill. It may be possible that roading efficiency, 
flexibility, and maturity aro by-produo ts of the reading- 
thinking approaoh to instruction# That is, the key is 
possibly to bo found within tho cognitive process, rather 
thAn in the conscious use of flexibility as a learned skill# 

Roading as Thinking 

Reading and thinking oannot bo divorced from eaoh 
other# Rocogiition of this faot may givo now li$it in 
which to oonsidor the naturo of flexibility# Roading and 
thinking aro mental processes* In toms of the written 
word, both ore neoesaary to an under standing of tho writer’s 
mossage# Reading is n process based on tho experience 
and knowledge of the reader and his desire to find out* 
Roading, liV© thinking, involves continual change (10) > 

The reador inter aots with tho printed ideas, ooquonoe, 
problems, and solutions# He reads co test his purposes 
and his assumptions# His ability to perform oritloally 
and oraatively, his lovel of maturity, his declared purposes, 
o 
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and the naturo and difficulty of tho material ar© all im- 
portant olemonts of tho oogiitive aspect of the roadlng- 
thinklng process. 

Flexibility results when an individual reader knows 
what ho wants, knows how to got what he wants by reading, 
and is willing to per sever o to accomplish his purpose* 
Honoo, the most urgont need of students today is to ac- 
quire compelling motives for worthwhile personal rending 
(10)# It can bo seen that tho reader's purpose reflects 
hi3 experience, his lnowlccJge, and his motivation* Sound 
reading instruction must elicit maximum student partici- 
pation and vigorous intollectual effort at all lovols. 

In light of the apparent present Joiov/ledge and ex- 
perience, the toaohor's task is that of giving emphasis 
to reading as thinking, while at the same time insuring 
a sound reading foundation. For tho advanced student — 
and all others — tho basic reading foundation will Include 
the following: First, efficient tools — word analysis, 

location skills, study skills, organization skills, etc* 
Second, many and varied reading mate rials --books, visuals, 
auditory items, graphics, etc. Third, guidance of tho 
reader into experiences both in and out of school which 
will broaden his life space and extend the content of his 
mind. Finally, guidance by tho toacher which will not 
only stimulate thinking and involvement, but will likowiso 
free tho studont'c mind to function according to his pur- 
poses, interests, needs, and level of achievement* 

O ' 
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Classroom Praotices 

In an attempt to make application of the reading-as- 
thinking conoopt to tho classroom situation some success- 
ful instructional techniques are here presented. Restric- 
tions of space will limit tho number of examples given. 

The suggestions are by no means intonded to bo prescriptive. 

i 

They are offered in the hope that they may stimulate 
imaginative adaptations on tho part of teachers. 

V/ord analysis 

The advanood student is of ter. interested in the 
history of words. Resources ore available in some 
of the new basal readers, spoilers, and special book3 
devoted to word origins. ( All Through the Year, Harper 
& Row, Publishers; Basic Goals in Spoiling . V/obster 
Division, McGraw-Hill). Examples takon from u*oh 
sources are: 

CIRCUS is a Latin word moaning "circle" 
and is related to the Groek word for 
"ring". ’Then we talk about a three-ring 
circu s, wo are really repeating ourselves. 
( All Through tho Year ) 

Ala rm comes from tho Italian All » arme which 
means "To arms l" Later it oarao to mean the 
"fear" folt by the pooplo when they hoard 
that order. Today al arm may also mean the 
mild warning of an alarm clook. ( All Through 
tho Year ) 
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Many aids t>re available for promoting 
independent word study. Scott, For osman ha* 
a dictionary program which includes 3 lx different 
dictionaries} to servo different lovelo. Tho 
series begins with My Little Pict lonary and ad- 
vances to a High Sohoo l Pic tlonary . The latest 
publications, In other Words , I and II, aro 
thosauruses that explore word meanings, synonyms, 
antonyms, and v/ords representing pets or collec- 
tions of things. Tho able studont can work in- 
dependently with such tools, and can develop 
clarity and precision a3 ho extends his vocabulary. 

Harper and Row, Ginn, and Macmillan also have 
good children* s dictionaries. 

Varied materia ls 

Weekly newspapers such as M^r Weekly Reader and 
Sch ol astic can beoomo multi-level if a teacher will 
order a range of levels, such as kindergarten through 
eighth grade, suited to tho range in reading compre- 
hension in tho classroom* It docs not seem wise to 
ordor 30 identical copios of a given publication for 
a given grade levol whon the reading achievement 
varies from three grade levels bolov/ to three levola 
above. This variation within a olass is not unusual. 
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Variety in resting materials is a koy to in- 
struction for tho advanced reader* Garrard Pross 
and Continental Pross offer interesting crossword 
puzzles* Piotorial encyclopedias (Children's Press), 
"beautifully illustrated books on the several states 
and regions of America by the some publisher, human 
interest stories about authors (Waloh), the develop- 
ment of folk tales from anolant times to the present 
(Compton's), a series on tiio childhood of famous 
Amerioan citizens (Bobbs -Merrill), filmstrips on 
difforent holidays (Society for Visual Education, Inc.) 
and the Newbory and Caldecott selections are represen- 
tative of the wide selection of matorials to which 
tho advanced reader should have ready access# 

Broadening and Enriching Student Exporionco 

Wide reference reading is valuable for building 
background of information* In this regard the follow- 
ing classroom activities wore considered suooossful: 
After a study of Old English, students collected 
words and listod thorn* Sontcncos were then 
written in which Old English spellings were 
used: “The yonge Squyor's kyngdom is ferre in 
the hie lands." 

Research on difforent languages was presented 
in illustrated oral and written reports to the 
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olass. Sometimes 3tudonts combined their 
efforts : 

"The Greek alphabet ia a branch of 
Indo-European family of languages • 

* It ia related to the Latin and San- 
skrit, Slavic, Celtic, and Germanic 
languagos. It is thought to bo the 
most beautiful and effective language 
ever spoken* Many of our words came 
from this language* 11 

Commercial materials can enrich listening 
experiences and strengthen concentration. Science 
Research Associates Listening Tapes are especially 
popular. These are programmed lessons In listening 
that can make a real contribution to the individual- 
ization of instruction for the able reader. 

Stimulating Student inv olvement 

One research project grow out of the reading of 
a story in a basal text. The story, "Death Trap of 
the Ages", ( Bright Peaks , Houghton-Mifflin), presented 
the springboard for a study of a favorite prohistorio 
animal. The resourco center, family libraries, and 
the city library provided reading materials. Fossils 
were brought in. Skills Y/hioh v/ere involved in tho 
project included locating information, taking notes, 
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comparing resources, and writing roports. The 
illustrated reports wero shorod with the class. 

'.Vide ’.’euding of good books can bo oncouraged 
by providing time for children to sharo thoir 
favorite books. The method chosen should bo 
loft to tho individual. Posters or diaramas that 
dopiot a scene from the book, stick-typo puppets 
of favorito characters, book Jackets, panel dis- 
oussions and dramatized scenes are common choices 
of ways to share a favorito story. Writing a radio 
script, preparing a book talk, and writing a play 
based on a favorito book are other possible ways to 
encourage wide reading and response to what is read, 

Reading poetry can stimulate interest in writing 
poetry. Many subjects interest children, such as 
weather, seasons, emotions, and pleasant experiences. 
Limericks provide anothor stimulus for writing and for 
humor. Safety limericks can bo encouraged: 

"There was a young boy from the wood 
Who set fire to all that ho could. 

If his parents find out 
Ho bettor look out 
•Cause boards don't feel very good," 
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Summary 

Reading as thinking, koy to roading maturity, 
effioionoy, and flexibility, depends on the reader’s 
purposes and his repertory of reading skills. Instruotion 
bogins with the toaohor*s evaluation of the roader's 
functioning skill level, his psychological character- 
istics, and the naturo and quality of his stored inibrmation* 
The advanced reader makes many adjustments in reading 
approaches as the result of his attention to purposo, the 
difficulty of material, complexity of theme, and back- 
ground of knov/ledge. Variability in rate is the result, 
not the cause, of the reading- thinking process • The 
Seventies offer nev; materials and - techniques which can be 
particularly profitable to the advancod reader* 
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